THE    END
and over in her mind before exhaustion brought her
sleep.
Early the next day she was brought to the cemetery
of the abbey of Saint Ouen, a small open space with
an old stone cross in the centre, a cloister on three sides
and the wall of the abbey church on the fourth. A
large platform had been erected to hold the dignitaries,
headed by Henry Beaufort, Cardinal of England and
great-uncle of its king; a smaller one received Joan
and William Erard, Canon of Rouen, whom Cauchon
had delegated to preach to her before sentence was
pronounced, as was the custom with condemned heretics.
Nearby stood the scaffold, a high pedestal of plaster on
which reposed small branches neatly trimmed and laid
crosswise in tiers, with a ladder resting against the
high iron stake at the back. Round the limited space
stood men-at-arms and a certain number of civilians
provided with passes by the English authorities of the
city. The comparative lack of formality would seem
to indicate that those in the know rather anticipated an
anticlimax.
Numbly she listened to Erard discoursing to her on a
text from Saint John, "The branch cannot bear fruit of
itself, except it abide in the vine," 1 her eyes straying
with irresistible fascination to the executioner and his
assistants putting the finishing touches to their pyre.
The preacher's voice rolled on, loudly so that everyone
should hear the chronicle of her misdeeds, but she stood
frozen and unhearing until he attempted to besmirch
her cause: "Ha, noble House of France, which was
always a defender of the Faith, how you have been
deceived! And Charles, who call yourself king, and
1 John xv. 4.
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